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ABSTRACT 

The basic goal of this program was to provide 
individually-tailored instruction for more than 70 4-year-old 
children identified as having potential learning handicaps. Children 
selected for the program attended small half-day sessions four times 
a week. Instruction in the areas of language arts, mathematics, 
science, health, motor skills, and social skills was given. Students 
were tested on a pre- and post-basis with both a locally devised test 
and the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test, Project participants scored 
higher on post-test assessments than did children in a control group, 
(SET) 
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SUMMARY 



Fargo' s Pre-School Program was funded under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The basic goal was to identify 
potential learning handicaps in four year old children and to then inter- 
vene in an attempt to remedy these deficiencies. The 1972-73 school year 
was the second project year for the program. 

The program operated in the areas of Fargo that had been previously 
designated as Title I areas. The Title I areas comprise about one-half 
of the City of Fargo. The basic consideration for such designations was 
the economic factor. Thus, the region served by this project was character- 
ized by low incomes, a dense concentration of population, and crowded 
living conditions. Six of the city's thirteen public elementary schools 
and two of the four parochial schools were located in these areas. 

All four year old children v/ho could be contacted, v/ere initially 
screened. Each child was tested individually in his 'home with the locally 
developed Hunton Pre-School Test. Some children were selected as project 
participants after this test and others were referred for second phase 
screening with the Test of Basic Experience (TOBE). 

Ninety children were selected for the Fargo program. They were 
placed in six classes of fifteen students each. Three classroom teachers 
were hired for these classes. 
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In the instructional component of the project, each class received 
instruction for one-half day on four days of the week (Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday) during the school year. The classroom emphasis was 
on the diagnosis of individual needs and prescribed individual instruction 
to meet these needs. 

The students were tested on a pre- and post- basis with the Hunton 
Test and with the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. These results were 
analyzed and were compared with the scores made by children in a control 
group. The participants in the pre-school program made gains during the 
1972-73 school year that were significantly greater than those gains made 
by the control group. 

A pre- and post-attitude survey was made to assess attitudes of 
parents and advisory council members. Both groups responded in a positive 
way. Their responses indicated a high degree of acceptance of the program 
by the townspeople. 

The construction of the local measurement instruments was started 
in the first project year. The pre-school achievement test (Hunton Pre- 
school Test) was refined, revised and shortened. The staff intends to ^. 
use this local test as the only screening instrument during the 1973-74 
school year. The staff also continued to develop the criterion referenced 
tests in the various subject areas. They have written objectives in mathe- 
matics, language arts, science and motor facility. They also have written 
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test items to assess student mastery of those objectives. The staff 
members developed test kits to facilitate the administration of these 
tests. 

All evaluation indicators pointed to a successful year for the 
program. This success should justify continued funding for the pre-school 
project. 

T HE LOCALE 

Fargo, a city of approximately 55,000 people is located in the 
heart of the Red River Valley of the North. The city serves North Dakota 
and parts of Minnesota and South Dakota as a retail and wholesale center. 
Thus, a large percentage of the city population is engaged in merchandizing. 
Recently, Fargo has become an important regional medical center serving 
the people of the upper Midwest. 

There is a large number of managerial and trainee positions in the 
community. This contributes somewhat to the mobility rate and subse- 
quently turnover rate in the school population. 

The unemployment rate in Fargo generally runs below the national 
rate. In May, 1973, the unemployment rate was 4.3% in the city. The 
national rate has usually been close to 5%. 
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The proposed target area is characterized by a lower and lower- 
middle class population which is composed of predominantly labor and 
service. The highest rates of unemployment and underemployment, the 
poorest housing, the lowest income, and the least educated populace are 
. found in the target area. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The target area of the Pre-School Project Included those schools 
which previously had been designated Title I Schools. Of these schools, 
six are elementary schools in the Fargo Public School System and two are 
parochial schools. The public elementary schools utilize a K-5 or K-6 
organizational pattern. The parochial schools use a 1-8 pattern. The 
above six Title I Schools in the Fargo Public School District include 
all three designated Model Cities Neighborhoods Schools. 



The Fargo School District has two senior high schools, two junior 
high schools, and thirteen elementary schools, with a total enrollment 
of 10,275 students. The target schools served are identified below: 



Madison School (Model Cities) 
Woodrow Wilson (Model Cities) 
Jefferson (Model Cities) 
Roosevelt School 
Carl Ben Eielson School 
Lewis & Clark School 



1040 29th Street North 
315 North University Drive 
315 16th Street South 
1026 10th Street North 
1035 16th Street South 
1729 16th Street South 
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The enrollment in these buildings ranges from a low of 152 students 
at Woodrow Wilson School to a high of 531 at Jefferson Elementary School. 

Total enrollment in the school district is rather stable at the 
moment. Although a lower local birth rate has tended to place fewer students 
in the elementary schools, a continual in-migration of families with young 
children into the City of Fargo has offset the potential decline. 

In terms of finances available to the Fargo Public Schools, the 
annual per pupil expenditure is approximately $919 for elementary pupils. 
This figure includes monies from the general fund and from the sinking 
and interest fund. 

The history of pre-school education in the City of Fargo goes back 
many years, with the establishment of the first kindergarten in 1890. . 
Kindergartens were a part of the total program in the Fargo District inter- 
mittently, depending upon the availability of funds, until 1957 when they 
became a permanent fixture in the school district's program. The kinder- 
garten program is financed totally out of local tax dollars, because no 
state aid is allocated for pre-schcol programs in North Dakota. 

SPECIAL FACTORS 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT - 

As stated previously, there are eight elementary Title I Schools 
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located in the City of Fargo. For several years local school administrators 
have recognized the diverse range of educational problems within these 
eight attendance areas. Perhaps the most concrete evidence of lack of 
achievement v/as indicated by recent results of standardized achievement 
tests. 

The composite grade mean(norms) for these eight schools ranged from 
1.04 grade levels below the Fargo Public School District mean to .11 grade 
levels below the district rrean. Individual student scores ranged from 3.5 
grade levels below the Fargo School District mean to several grade levels 
above as measured by composite achievement scores on the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

It appeared, upon close examination of the available data, that the 
greatest academic deficiencies existed in the areas of reading and language 
development. It also appeared that these low scores followed a child from 
his time of entrance into the primary grades through grade six. The fact 
emphasized the importance of proper training and instruction at an early 
age. 

School achievement (in the designated target schools) was assessed 
in May, 1971. It was determined that as many as 66% of the children in 
grades K-3 of these schools scored below the school district means in 
language and reading. 
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After considering the characteristics of the target area residents 
it seemed reasonable to perceive that many of the reading and language 
development deficiencies of target area pro-school children were caused 
by (1 )insuff icient exposure of children to commonplace educational and 
cultural experiences, (2)insuff icient social and verbal interaction with 
adults and children in a non-family setting, (3)insufficient exposure to 
books J games, common household and school manipulative objects ? (4)insuf- 
ficient attention to or correction of deficiencies in speech, social, and 
emotional patterns, and (5)insufficient attention to medical needs. 

LOCAL HISTORY OF PRE-SCHOOL - 

Various types of pre-school programs have been operated in the Fargo 
School District in the past. The kindergarten program has been operated 
at times for several years and has been operated continuously for all 
children in the district since 1957. 

Different types of Head Start Programs have been operated in Fargo. 
These include the summer Head Start and the year long Head Start. 

The actual prescriptive teaching for four year old children began 
as a pilot program in 1970-71. This was funded as a Mod el Ci t ries -educational 
project and operated for 60 children in the Fargo School District. 

This program was then approved for Title III funding for the 1971-72 
school year. This enabled the district to continue and expand the program. 
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The Title III Grant made it possible to enroll 90 disadvantaged children. 
The Fargo project has now completed two years under Title III funding 
using the same basic format as the 1970-71 pilot program. 



SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

PURPOSE - 

The purpose of the Fargo Pre-Kindergarten Prescriptive Teaching 
Program for Disadvantaged Children with Learning Disabilities was to 
provide 90 educationally handicapped four year old children with an 
individually prescribed instructional program that would increase the 
participants readiness for kindergarten and provide the student with 
academic proficiencies in language arts, reading, health, science, social 
experience and motor facility. 

DEFINITIONS - 

The title of the program contains at least two words which need to 
be defined. The term, "disadvantaged", was used to describe those children 
deprived of the opportunity for healthy growth and development irrespective 
of family occupational and income levels. This condition may be attributed 
to any one or several of the following factors: limited social, mental* 
physical and/or genetic factors. 

"'Learning disabilities', as applied to this project, was defined 
as follows: A learning disability is exhibited as a disorder in one or 
more of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or 
using spoken language and visual symbols. These may be manifested in 
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disorders in listening, thinking, talking, interpreting and reproducing 
visual symbols, and in comprehending basic numerical concepts. The 
primary cause of such conditions shall not be attributed to visual, hearing, 
motor handicaps and emotional disturbance even though these conditions may 
exist as secondary factors. Learning disabilities will be present con- 
comitantly with the characteristics of 'disadvantage'''. This definition 
is found on page 39 of the project application. 

PERSONNEL 

CLASSROOM PERSONNEL - 

The Pre-School Program had the service of three full-time classroom 
teachers and three teacher aides. Each teacher had previous experience 
in either pre-school programs or kiridcrgarten work. The teachers had 
one, two, and eleven years of teaching experience, respectively .The teacher 
aides, prior to their work in the classroom received about 150 hours of 
combined classroom lecture and practical lab experience. This training 
was the same as that given to any teacher aide employed by the Fargo 
Public School District. 

Prior to the start of the instructional component of the Pre-School 
Program, the classroom teachers were engaged in developing the prescriptive 
instructional materials which were the central core of the pre-school 
curriculum. Learning packages were developed in the subject matter areas 
of mathematics and language arts for the first instructional year. Packages 
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were developed in the areas of motor facility and science for the second 
year. 

The instructional personnel were full-time, with each teacher teaching 
a section of fifteen students in the morning and a different section of 
fifteen students in the afternoon. Although no pre-school classes were held 
on Wednesdays, the teachers met with the Project Director and Project Coor- 
dinator in the mornings for in-service and evaluation. The teachers spent 
Wednesday afternoons in their classrooms preparing lessons and assorted 
instructional materials. <) 

PUPIL SERVICE PERSONNEL - 

In addition to the regular instructional personnel, the Pre-School 
Program had the half-time service of a speech pathologist. At the begin- 
ning of the instructional component, each child in the Pre-School Program 
was tested to detect any existing articulation problems. Therapy was 
provided to several children whose problems were identified by this testing. 

The services of a school psychologist were made available to the 
Pre-School project at no cost by the Fargo Public School District during ^ 
the testing period. This person assumed a major responsibility in the - 
administration of the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. 

ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF - 

The Director of Special Services for the Fargo Public School District 
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also served as Director of the Pre-School Project, He is a highly qualified 
individual who has served in his current position for five years. He has 
a Masters Degree and post graduate training in Educational Psychology and 
Guidance. Ten percent of his salary was paid by Title III funds for his 
administration of the Pre-School project. 

The Project Director's responsibilities included the following: 

1) Selection of all project personnel 

2) Close coordination of all project activities through the 
project coordinator 

3) Assuring the beginning and completion of all component 
aspects as set forth in the operational grant 

4) Approving and verifying of all budgetary expenditures 

5) Assuring community awareness of project 

6) Determining and providing appropriate channels for dis- 
semination of project information and, 

7) Making adequate arrangements for communication within and 
external to the project. 

The Project Coordinator was an 80% time administrator of the project. 
His training includes the completion of his course work for a Ph. 0. in- 
Developmental Psyt .^logy. He has had some years: experience in public 
school teaching and some experience as a school psychologist. His respon- 
si.blities included the following: 

1) Directing in-service training sessions with assistance from 
the Project Director 



2) Providing screening, pre-test and post-test services 

3) Participation in the selection of appropriate equipment and 
supplies for the project 

4) Provision of parent consultation on an on-going basis 

5) Functioning as a liaison between the project and various 
social and professional agencies within the comir.unity 

6) Development of an analysis of the effectiveness of various 
aspects of the program in conjunction with the Project Director 

7) Coordination of various parent and advisory group meetings 
when the Director was absent 

8) Assistance with the planning of various program formats and, 

9) Preparation of the annual report on the diagnostic, in-service, 
and instructional components of this project. 

The Project Evaluator was a half-time employee. His training includes 
an Ed. D. in Education of Statistics and Measurements. His experience 
includes several years of teaching at the high school and college level. 
His responsibli ties included the following: 

1) Providing an on-going assessment throughout the project 
period to determine the extent to which specific performance 
objectives at various levels are being accomplished 

2) To inform the project director when performance objectives 
are inadequately stated and are not being met 

3) Prepare and submit a pre-evaluation report on the operational 
project 

4) Prepare and submit a minimum of three reports during the 
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project period covering all four components of the project 

5) Supervise the construction of all tests that are being con- 
structed by the project staff 

6) Supervise the administration of the individual tests to insure 
uniformity 

7) Be responsible for the collection, analysis ^ and interpretation 
of all statistical data, and 

8) Prepare and submit a final evaluation report at the termination 
of the project period. 

ORGANIZATIONAL DETAILS 

The Pre-School Program has been funded under 'Title III for two years. 
This report is an evaluation of the second year of the project. The major 
thrust of the curricular development during the first project year was 
in the development of a number of tests and the development of prescriptive 
teaching materials in the disciplines of language arts and mathematics. 
The major emphasis during the second year was in the refinement of these 
tests and the development of teaching materials in the areas of science 
and motor facility. 

CLASSROOMS - 

The classrooms used for instruction in the Pre-School Program were 
standard and representative of classrooms at large in the Fargo Public 
School District. All of the classrooms were arranyed so that more than 
one activity could be pursued during the course of a single session. 
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The speech therapist had an office in the immediate vicinity of 
the classrooms. She conducted all of the speech testing and therapy in 
this office. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING - 

The in-service training program for the Pre-School Program consisted 
of several parts. The first was a one week workshop which was conducted 
by the project coordinator for the project teachers and speech therapist. 
It was held so that the participants would understand the project operation, 
staffing patterns, identification and sequencing of skills, the writing 
of behavioral objectives and diagnostic tests, the selection of activities 
and project materials, and the development of individualized learning 
packages. A post-test v/as administered to evaluate the success of the 
workshop. The performance criterion for the post-test was eighty percent. 

The second workshop was held in the summer for a period of two 
weeks. The objectives of the workshop were to l)develop skill sequences 
in the areas of science and motor facility and 2)write learning packages 
based on these skills. Learning packages included the following: be- 
havioral objectives, learning activities, performance criteria, and 
diagnostic tests. An evaluation was made at the end of the two week 
period to determine if all of these learning packages contained the fore- 
mentioned elements. 

A one day v/orkshop was held to discuss the administration and scoring 
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techniques to be used with the screening instrument. The project coor- 
dinator conducted this workshop for all project staff members who were 
involved in the screening process. 

The project coordinator also conducted a two day workshop for the 

project speech pathologist. It was designed to familiarize her with the 

project and to illustrate how a prescriptive speech therapy program would 
fit into the total project. 

In-service sessions were held every Wednesday morning during the 
school year. The project coordinator conducted these sessions for all 
staff members. The purposes of the Wednesday sessions were l)to refine 
and update the locally developed instructional materials, 2)to familiarize 
the staff with various learning disabilities, and 3)to instruct the staff 
on various methods on individualizing instruction. Selected audio-visual 
materials were purchased for use in these training sessions. 

The project teachers and the project speech therapist attended two 
professional seminars during the year. One of the seminars was the Manitoba 
Conference on Learning Disabilities. This was a three-day conference held 
in Winnipeg. The second seminar was a two-day conference sponsored by ^ 
the Southeast (North Dakota) Mental Health Center. The conference sessions 
dea*lt with hyperactive and brain damaged children. 

The project speech pathologist attended a national conference on 
speech and hearing in San Francisco, California. 
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The project evaluator attended a national meeting in New Orleans. 
This meeting was conducted by the U.S. Office of Education for Title III 
administrators. The major emphasis was on evaluating and auditing techniques 
related to Title III projects. 

ACTIVITIES 

During the first project year, the basic learning skills were 
identified in the areas of language arts, mathematics, science, health, 
motor skill development, and social experiences. The classroom teachers 
gave instruction in all of these areas. However, specific learning packages 
were developed only for language arts and rr.ath. Packages were developed 
in the second year for science and motor facility. Learning packages for 
social experience and health will be developed for the third year. The 
nature of the project (prescriptive teaching) dictated that most of the 
classroom Instruction be done in small groups or on an individual basis. 
An informal classroom atmosphere was maintained to facil itate this arrange- 
ment. The classrooms were arranged into van^us student interest centers. 

The school year began with an introductory period of about two weeks 
to allow the children to adjust to the classroom and the teacher. Then^ 
initial pre-testing was done with a series of criterion referenced tests 
designed to measure specific skills. The results of this testing were 
used as the basis of the individual instruction which took place in the 
classroom. There was on-going diagnostic testing by both teachers and the 
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coordinator in order to keep abreast of a child's development and to 
identify learning disabilities. 

The classroom v/as divided into an "active" area and a "quiet" area. 
The active area was utilized for house play activities, gross motor develop- 
ment and self-concept development. The quiet area had a reading area, a 
listening center and a play area for fine motor^ perceptual and math skill 
development. 

The Ih hours the children were in class were divided into one half 
hour for snack, bathroom break and rest, one hour for group activities 
such as watching fjlmstrips, singing, and group games in the gym and one 
hour for individualized or small group instruction. A sample of a daily 
lesson plan is presented in Appendix A. The paraprofessionals were utilized 
during the time for individualization to maintain control of the classroom 
while the teacher v/orked in 10 to 15 minute sessions v/ith individual or 
small groups of children. The other children were encouraged, but not 
forced, to utilize the other "learning centers" on a rotating basis. 

As the teachers worked with the students on the basic sequence of 
skills in the learning packages, they kept records on the progress of the 
individual student. Because the program focused on the individual child, 
no formal report cards or evaluation procedures against peers were used. 
Rather, the teachers made evaluation of student progress to parents in the 
three regularly held conferences. The teachers also encouraged the parents 
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to make informal school visits between conferences. 

The speech pathologist did both individual and small group work 
based upon articulation and language development tests given at the begin- 
ning of the year. Some of this teaching was done in a separate room and 
some was done in the classroom depending upon the problem and the child. 
The speech pathologist also wrote prescriptions for the teachers to carry 
out in given cases. 

Classes were held on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday from 
9:00 - 11:30 a.m. and from 1:00 - 3:30 p,m.. Each child attended one 
session per day, or four classes per week. The number of students in each 
of the Pre-School classrooms did not exceed fifteen. 

As previously mentioned, Wednesday was an in-service day. The 
teachers met with the coordinator and director to discuss issues of mutual 
concern. The teachers used Wednesday afternoons to work on the production 
of classroom instructional materials. 

A control group of four year old children was selected for comparative 
purposes. These children were tested in the fall, 1972, and the springy 
1973. They received no type of instruction during the year other than that 
normally provided by parents and family. 
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ASSOCIATED SERVICES - 

The pre-school children received a snack in the middle of each 
daily school session. The snacks consisted of such itenis as sandwiches 
(jelly, peanut butter, or ham), cheese slices, fresh fruit, orange juice, 
cookies, crackers and daily milk. 

The project coordinator provided diagnostic services for aiding in 
identification of specific learning disabilities, emotional disturbances, 
and possible neurological dysfunctions. He also assisted in prescribing 
individual remediation techniques. 

Outside agencies (including both medical and mental health facilities) 
were utilized in those cases where the project staff was not qualified. 
The projevt coordinator served as a liaison between these agencies and the 
pre-school program. 

INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AMD MATERIALS 

Instructional learning packages were the heart of the pre-school 
program. The learning packages were detailed lesson plans sequenced in 
a multi-level pattern to insure instruction of the basic skills of the - 
subject area under consideration. The sequence of skills, the learning 
activities, diagnostic tests, and materials to be used were suggested as 
a logical and meaningful method for accomplishing the successful instruction 
of the basic skills. Lists of skills and one sample learning package for 
each of the subject areas developed during the second project year are 
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presented in Appendix B. The learning packages v/ere prescriptive in the 
sense that the basic skills in the packages had to be taught. However, 
the teacher had the latitude to use her ingenuity and creativity to re- 
arrange, supplement, or modify the content of the packages as long as the 
skill and the intent of the skill were carried out. 

During the in-service workshop which preceeded the first program 
year, learning packages were developed in the areas of language arts 
and mathematics. Before the second year, packages were developed in 
science and motor facility. Package development will take place in the 
areas of health and social experiences before the 1973-74 school year. • 
Instruction in the pre-school program has always taken place in ^ill sub- 
ject areas regardless of the availability of the learning packages. Be- 
cause of the overlap between the content areas at the pre-school level, 
the educational experiences planned by the teachers covered all categories. 
However, the teachers will now have the advantage of using the educational 
learning packages in all subject areas during the forthcoming third project 
year. 

The Pre-School Program focused on certain conceptual areas. Some 
instructional materials were purchased or developed for use in these areas. 
A variety of these materials and devices were used for various activities. 
A chart is given in Appendix C to indicate some of these materials and 
their relationship to the conceptual areas. 
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PAREiNT-COKKUNITY PARTICIPATION 



One of the objectives of the Pre-School Program was to involve parents 
and community representatives. It was felt that these people could provide 
suggestions for improvement in the project. 

PARENTS - 

The project staff attempted to inform and involve the parents by 
l)conducting three group meetings, 2)scheduling three parent-teacher 
conferences, 3)having the project teachers make one home visit and 4)sending 
a project newsletter. 

The group meetings were held to provide information about various 
facets of the program. The meeting also provided the parents^with an 
opportunity to ask questions about the program. 

The parent-teacher conferences made it possible for project staff 
members to meet with parents on an individual basis. The purpose of these 
meetings was to inform the parents of individual progress and special 
needs. All conferences were scheduled for twenty minutes. 

Project teachers made visits to the homes of all children during the 

screening process. One purpose of these visits was to familiarize the 

teachers with the general cultural environment. The teachers made several 
additional home visits on a need basis. 
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The project newsletters (Pre-School Report) were prepared by the 
administrative staff and sent to all families. The purpose was to provide 
the parents with general project information and with specific details on 
selected topics. The newsletter was prepared on four evenly spaced occasions 
during the year. A copy of one of the newsletters is presented in Appendix D. 



COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL - ^ 

The Community Advisory Council was Instrumental in providing advice 
for the administration of the Pre-School Program. The council was composed 
of twenty-three individuals who represented a cross-section of the local 
community: ten parents, four students, a member of the Model Cities Educa- 
tion Committee, the superintendent of the local parochial schools, one 
project teacher, one public school elementary teacher, an educational 
diagnostician, two public school administrators, one social agency repre- 
sentative and one college professor. The council met on the second Wednesday 
of each month during the school year. The meetings were scheduled to begin 
at 4:00 p.m. and end at 5:00 p.m.. The project director prepared an agenda ^ 
for each meeting. A copy of a meeting agenda is found in Appendix E. This 
illustrates the types of topics that were discussed at the council meetings. 



The Pre-School Project was funded under Title III, ESEA for $87,700. 
The actual expenditures during the 1972-73 school year were $79>000. 

The major project costs were in the area of salaries and student busing. 
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These expenditures included: $57,681 for professional salaries and benefits, 
$10,243 for aides, and $4,617 for daily bus service. 

Virtually all of the project costs were continuation and operational 
costs. The one-time expenditures would include some equipment and some 
curriculum aevelopment workshops. It was estimated that $75,000 was spent 
on continuation activities and $4,000 on the one-time activities. 

A per pupil cost v/as obtained by dividing this expenditure amount 
by the average number (82) of pupils registered in the program. This cost 
was $963 per pupil. It should be noted that the total expenditure in 
this ratio was the actual amount of Title IJI funding. No administrative, 
supervisory, custodial, or other indirect costs were included in the 
calculations . 

CHOOSING PARTICIPANTS 

Participants in the Pre-School Program were sleeted on the basis of 
their scores on the tlunton Pre-School Test and the Test of Basic Experiences 
(TOBE). Four hundred children in the target area were included in the 
screening process. 

The project staff made several regulations and established some 
criteria with respect to the selection process. First, two rules were 
made to exclude two possible categories of children. These were: 

1) Any child, * was simultaneously enrolled in another pre-school 
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program, v;as not considered as eligible for S'^ection 
2) Any child who was classified as retarded was ' 'ered in- 
eligible. A retarded child was defined as one Vmose IQ 
score on the Stanford Binet was 70 or less. 

The actual screening process was composed of two major phases: 
(a)initial screening and (b)final screening. 

All 400 children in the target ared were tested in the initial 
screening phase. The project staff members tested these children with 
the locally developed Hunton Pre-School Test. This testing was done in 
the home of the individual child. 

• The children were divided into three age groups (young, medium, old). 
The young group included all children whose ages at the time of testing 
ranged from 3 years, 11 months to 4 years, 2 months. The medium group ages 
ranged from 4 years, 3 months to 4 years, 6 months and the old group ranged 
from 4 years, 7 months to 4 years, 10 months. Percentile norms were developed 
separately for each age group. 

About forty children were selected as program participants on the 
basis of initial phase testing. These children were those who scored at 
or below the twentieth percentile on the appropriate local age norms. 

Second phase screening was conducted for all children who scored 
between the twentieth and seventieth percentiles on the Hunton Pre-School Test. 
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This testing was done in the neighborhood schools by the project staff 
members. This testing was done with the TOBE Level K, General Concepts 
Test. 

The second phase selection of project participants was made after 
this testing. Selection was based on a composite test score calculated 
from the respective scores on the Hunton Pre-School Test and the TOBE. 
In this process, the raw score on each of these tests were changed to 
standdrd scores. The standard score distributions had means of 5C0 and 
standard deviations (in each of the three areas and in both of the tv/o 
tests) of 100. The composite score of distribution had a mean of 1000 
and a standard deviation of 141. 

The remaining fifty project participants were selected after this 
second phase screening. Those children with the lowest composite scores 
were selected. The selection of participants continued until the limit of 
90 children was reached. 

A control group was selected on the basis of similar criteria. There 
was no limit on the number of individuals in the control group. All chil- 
dren who satisfied the criteria, and were willing to be tested, were in-* 
eluded in the control group. Children in the control group were those in 
the Hawthorne and Horace Mann School attendance areas who: l)scored at or 
below the twentieth percentile on the Hunton Pre-School Test or 2)had a 
composite score on the tv^o tests that \^as less than or equal to the composite 
score of the last child selected as a project participant; 
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DESCRIBING PARTICIPANTS 



Participants for the Pre-School Program were chosen frcin the four 
year old population in Fargo. Children were eligible for selection if 
their birthdates were between September 16, 1967 and September 15, 1968. 

A limit of 90 children was established because of the limitations of 
funding and facilities. This made it possible to have six half-day sections 
with fifteen students in each. There was some attrition in the program. 
Sixteen children dropped from the program at various times during the year. 
.All of these children dropped because their families moved to a new loca- 
tion. Eight children were added so there were still 82 children particip- 
ating at the end of the year. The statistical analyses were performed 
on those 74 children who participated throughout the entire year. 

Even though attendance was voluntary, it was generally very good in 
the project classrooms. A standard of attendance at two-thirds of the 
classes was required to have a student included in the statistical tests. 
Only one student v/as not included because of this attendance factor. 

Twenty-nine children were selected in the fall for the control greup.' 
Twenty-eight were still included in the spring post-testing. 

Although sex was not a factor in selection, the final count of students 
showed more boys than girls in the program. At the end of the year, there 
were 51 beys and thirty-one girls. The control group had an even greater 
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sex imbalance with 23 boys and five girls. 

A geographic factor was also involved in selection. Children were 
eligible for the program only if they lived in sections of Fargo that riad 
previously been designated as Title I areas. These areas comprise about 
half of the city and contain six of the 13 elementary schools. The 
control group participants were selected from the areas of the city which 
most nearly approximated. the socio-economic make-up of the project target 
area. 

A demographic survey was taken to obtain some information about the 
families in this area. The results of this survey are given in Table 5 
in Appendix F. The purpose of the survey was to get information about 
parents, size of families, occupation of parents, and mobility of families. 
On the basis of the data from this survey ^ a composite child was described 
as follows: He is living with his natural father and natural mother. He 
is the oldest of two or three children in the family. The family has 
lived in Fargo for at least six years and at their present location for 
at least two' years. The father is employed in some type of professional 
or managerial occupation. The father does not moonlight and the mother 
does not work at all . 

MEASURING CHANGES 

ACADEMIC PROGRESS - 

The Hunton Pre-School Test and the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test 
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were used to measure changes in the individual students. These tests 
were adiriinistered on a pre-post basis to all children in the treatment and 
control groups. All tests were administered individually by either a 
classroom teacher, a member of the project staff, or a district school 
psychologist. 



The pre-test on the Hunton Pre-School Test was given in the summer, 
1972; by project staff members. This test was given to all children in 
the target area and was used as the initial phase screening instrument. 
The post-testing was done in Kay, 1973. This was done by a team of three 
paraprofessional s . 

The Hunton pre-tests v/as given in the individual home; the post-test 
was given in the school. The approximate length of testing time was 
twenty minutes per child. 

The Stanford Binet Tests (pre and post) were administered by the 
project coordinator and the visiting counselor. Both (pre and pest) were 
given in the school building to the project participants. The pre-tests 
were given in November and the post-tests in May. 

The articulation tests were given individually by the speech 
pathologist. These v/ere administered on a pre- and post- basis' to all 
project participants. They were given in the office of the speech pathologist. 
The child's score was the total number of correct responses on the Goldman- 
Fristoe Test of Articulation. 
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The Hunton pre- and post-tests were adrninistered to the control 
group participants in the individual homes. Pre-tests were administered 
by project staff during the initial screening phase. Post-tests were 
administered by the project coordinator. 

The Stanford Binet Tests (pre and post) were administered to the 
control group participants by the project coordinator. Testing in December 
and June was done in the individual homes. 

A strong effort was made to insure uniformity of testing conditions 
and testing techniques. A workshop was held before the testing period 
for this purpose. During the testing phase, the project evaluator monitored 
several testing sessions in an attempt to maintain this uniformity. 

ATTITUDE CHANGE - 

The attitudes of parents and council members toward the project were 
assessed on a pre- and post- basis. The instrument, the Fargo Pre-School 
Attitude Survey, was previously developed by the project staff and was 
based on Osgood's Semantic Differential. 

The pre-survey was conducted at the parent and council meetings. - 
Fol low-ups were made to improve the response rate. If only one parent was 
in attendance at the meetings, a second form was given to him for the 
absent spouse. A follow-up of absent families or committee members was 
made by using the meeting attendance sign-up. No names were required on 
the instrument to insure frank responses. 
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The parental post-survey was conducted by mail. Survey forms and 
return envelopes were mailed to each parent. The anonymity of the responses 
made it impossible to conduct any type of follow-up. 

The council post-survey was conducted at the June meeting. The 
poor attendance at this meeting, necessitated a large follow-up by mail. 

PRESENTING DATA 

A great amount of data was collected by the project staff. These 
data were summa.^ized and tabulated by the project evaluator. Some of the 
most pertinent group statistics are presented in the Tables in this report. 
A complete list of these statistics and the distributions of raw scores 
may be examined in the Fargo School offices. 

Various descriptive statistics were calculated for all sets of data. 
Usually, the mean and median were calculated to indicate central tendency. 
Mean gains were often calculated to show change from beginning of the pro- 
gram to the end. The range and standard deviations were calculated to 
measure dispersion. 

ANALYZING DATA 

Significance tests were used to compare differences in group means. 
The treatment group was compared to tne control group by analysis of vari- 
ance. Analysis of covariance was used whenever the groups were initially 
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unequal. Analysis of variance was also used to compare concept mean scores 

on the attitude survey. Whenever the F-statistic was significant in these 

analyses, Fisher's Multiple Range Test was used to make all possible pair- 
wise comparisons of mean. 

The T-test was used to compare the treatment group's performance 
on pre-tests with their performance on post-tests with respect to several 
tests. The T~test was also used to compare pre- and post-results on the 
various concepts of the attitude survey. 

OBJECTIVES 

The basic goal of the Pre-School Program v^as to promote individual 
academic achievement by making early identification of potential learning 
handicaps and proceding to intervene at this pre-kindergarten level. 

For purposes of evaluation several objectives were stated. An examina- 
tion was made of these project objectives to see if the.y.were met during 
the 1972-73 school year. Below, each objective is stated and numbered. 
A brief narrative is given to indicate the performance of the progYam with 
respect to that objective. 

L THE PROJECT DIRECTOR WILL MEET WITH AND DISSEMINATE TO THE 

COMMUNITY ADVISORY COMMITTEE, ON A, MONTHLY BASIS, THE. PROGRESS 
OF THE PROJECT STAFF lA ATTAINING THE OBJECTIVES STATED IN ,HE 
PROJECT PROPOSAL, 
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The project director, coordinator, and evaluator did meet with the 

Community Advisory Council on a monthly basis. There were eight Council 

meetings betv/een November, 1972, and June, 1973. A record of these meetings 
is presented in Table 1 in Appendix F. 

All of the various phases of the pre-school project were discussed 
and reviewed at these sessions. An agenda of a typical meeting is pre- 
sented in Appendix E to illustrate the type of topics that were discussed. 

2. AT LEAST SEVENTY PERCENT OF ALL COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MEMBERS WILL BE IN ATTENDANCE AT SCHEDULED COMMUNITY 
ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

The attendance objective was attained at only one meeting (December 13). 
At an early meeting, the council decided to hold the meetings at 4:0C p.m. 
instead of the previous 7:00 p.m. hour. It was felt that the shift to 
afternoon meetings would bolster attendance. Attendance was somewhat con- 
sistent through the first six meetings but it did not again meet the 70% 
objective. The attendance at the last two meetings did experience a 
significant drop. These attendance data are contained in Table 1 in 
Appendix F. ■ " 

3. THE PROJECT EVALUATOR WILL CONDUCT PRE- AND POST-ASSE:S^^ENTS 
OF ATTITUDES OF COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS. THIS WILL 
BE DOCUMENTED BY THE STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING THE RESULTS 

OF THESE SURVEYS AND FILED WITH THE PROJECT DIRECTOR. 
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The attitude survey was conducted on a pre- and post-basis. The 
pre-survey was done in November, 1972 and the post-survey in June, 1973. 
Data from these surveys are given in Table 7 in Appendix F. 

h second survey was made to assess the involvement of parents with 
their children, and the relationship of this involvement to school achieve- 
ment. This survey was conducted by a graduate student from North Dakota 
State University. He devised an instrument to measure parental involve- 
ment. He visited each parent to get the necessary responses. Correlation 
analyses were made to see if any relationships existed between the survey 
involvement scores and the children's achievement gains as measured by 
pre- and post-tests. The data of this survey indicated that there were 
no significant relationships between child achievement and parent involve- 
ment. 

4. THE DEGREE OF POS^IVENESS OF ATTITUDES OF THE COMMUNITY 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FIBERS WILL BE MAINTAINED OR INCREASED, 
FROM PRE- TO POST-ASSESSING, AS MEASURED BY A STATISTICAL- 
TEST OF MEAN DIFFERENCES AT THE .05 LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE. 

No attitude changes were detected in comparing post-survey results 
to the pre-survey results. Attitudes, in both surveys, were very positive 
toward the project and each of the individual phases that comprise tf^e 
project. These concept means and statistical tests are presented in Table 7 
in Appendi 
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5. THE PROJECT COORDINATOR WILL MEET THREE DIFFERENT TIMES 
WITH THE PARENTS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS AND DISCUSS THE 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND PROJECT ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED IN THE PROJECT. 

The coordifiator met with the parents of the project participants on 
three occasions (September 18, 1972; October 11, 1972; April 10, 1973). 
Records of these meetings are given in Table 2 in Appendix F. 

6. ' AT LEAST SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE PARENTS OF PROJECT 

PARTICIPANTS WILL ATTEND THE PARENT NIGHT PROGRAMS HELD 
TO DISCUSS THE PROJECT DIRECTIONS, OBJECTIVES, AND STUDENT 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The sixty-five percent objective was attained at only the September 
meeting. The average attendance was 45%. These attendance records are 
found in Table 2 in Appendix F. 

7. THE PROJECT EVALUATOR WILL CONDUCT PRE- AND POST-ASSESSMENTS 
OF ATTITUDES OF PARENTS OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS. THIS WILL 
BE DOCUMENTED BY THE STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING THE RESULTS- 
OF THESE SURVEYS AND FILED WITH THE PROJECT DIRECTOR. 

The attitude survey was conducted on a pre- and post-basis. The 
percentage of returns of survey forms was relatively high on the pre-survey, 
but very low on the post-survey. Data from the attitude survey are presented 
in Table 6 in Appendix F. 
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8. THE DEGREE OF POSITIVENESS OF THE ATTITUDES OF THE PARENTS 
WILL BE MAINTAINED OR INCREASED FROM PRE- TO POST-ASSESSING, 
AS MEASURED BY A STATISTICAL TEST OF MEAN DIFFERENCES AT THE 
.05 LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE. 

There were no significant changes in parental attitudes toward any 
concept of the project. Attitudes were very positive in both surveys. 
This highly positive response on the pre-survey is the reason that the 
project staff considered it a success if these levels were maintained. 
Survey and test data are presented in Table 6 in Appendix F. 

9. THE PROJECT STAFF WILL MEET THREE DIFFERENT TIMES WITH THE 
PARENTS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS ON AN INDIVIDUAL BASIS TO 
DISCUSS THE EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR THEIR CHILD AS WELL 
AS HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

The project teachers met with the parents on an individual basis 
on three separate occasions during the year. A record of these meetings 
is found in Table 2 in Appendix F. 

10. AT LEAST 95% OF THE PARENTS OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS WILL - 
ATTEND EACH OF THE THREE INDIVIDUALLY SCHEDULED PARENT- 
TEACHER CONFERENCES. 

The 95% attendance standard was met during the first parent-teacher 
conferences. It was also achieved during the third conference, although 
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data for this meeting are incomplete. Records of these meetings are found 
in Table 2 in Appendix F. 

11. AT LEAST SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE MEMBERS OF THE COMMUNITY 
ADVISORY COUNCIL WILL REACT FAVORABLY TO THE FUNCTION OF AND 
NEED FOR THE COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL ON A SURVEY QUESTION- 
NAIRE. 

The formal survey of members of the Council was not taken. However, 
two of the objectives for the third project year are the construction of 
a questionnaire and the subsequent survey with this instrument. 

12. AT LEAST SEVENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE PARENTS OF PROJECT 
PARTICIPANTS WILL REACT FAVORABLY TO A QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE 
VALUE OF THE PROJECT FOR THEIR CHILDREN. 

This specific survey was not taken. Again, the objectives for the 
third year include the construction of a questionnaire and the survey of 
the parents. 

In this second project year, the staff members did examine the results 
of the attitude survey of parents. Parental responses were very high on 
all parts of the questionnaire and especially high on the concept "pre- 
school education". Project staff members view these positive responses 
as some indication of favorable attitude toward the value of the project. 
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13. IN ORDER TO PROVIDE AN ADEQUATE UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROJECT 
OPERATION, PROJECT LINE AND STAFF, IDENTIFICATION AND SEQUENCING 
OF SKILLS, BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE WRITING, DIAGNOSTIC TEST WRITING, 
SELECTING LEARNING ACTIVITIES, SELECTING PROJECT MATERIALS, 

AND DEVELOPING INDIVIDUALIZED LEARNING PACKAGES, A ONE DAY 
WORKSHOP WILL BE HELD FOR THE PROJECT TEACHERS AND SPEECH 
THERAPIST. AT THE CONCLUSION OF THIS WORKSHOP, ALL FOUR 
INDIVIDUALS WILL ATTAIN A SCORE OF EIGHTY PERCENT OR BETTER 
ON AN INSTRUMENT DESIGNED TO MEASURE THE CONTENT OF THE WORK- 
SHOP. 

The project coordinator conducted the workshop described above for 
the project teachers pnc! the speech pathologist. The coordinator developed 
an objective test on the content of the workshop and administered it to 
the participants at the conclusion of the sessions. 

The project evaluator examined the test instrument and the scoring 
procedures. He found that all participants did attain the required score 
on the first administration of the test. A copy of this test instrument 
is presented in Appendix G. 

14. FOLLOWING A ONE DAY INSERVICE WORKSHOP ON THE UTILIZATION 
OF PROJECT SCREENING DEVICES. THE PROJECT TEACHERS WILL BE 
ABLE TO ADMINISTER THE SCREENING DEVICES WITH 98 PERCENT 
ACCURACY IN A SIMULATED EXAMINATION BY THE PROJECT COORDINATOR. 
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The project coordinator held the v;orkshop for all staff members who 
were involved in the screening process. Administration and scoring techniques 
were emphasized during the workshop. 

No objective test was given. However, the project coordinator did 
observe all participants in simulated situations. Mastery of all testing 
processes was evaluated on a subjective basis by the coordinator., 

15. THE WEEKLY INSERVICE TRAINING SESSION WILL EMPHASIZE THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND REFINEMENT OF THE USE OF CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
AND THE LEARNING PACKAGES AS REVEALED BY EXAMINATION OF THE 
■COORDINATOR'S LOG. 

The Wednesday morning sessions were held throughout the school year 
for the purposes of curriculum development, refinement of learning packages, 
and general in-service training. A partial list of these meetings is given 
in the coordinator's log. This Tog may be examined in the Fargo School 
offices . 

An examination of the materials and packages will also indicate the 
amount of work that was done at these Wednesday sessions. These, also-, 
may be seen at the Fargo School offices. 

16. IN ORDER TO NARROW THE NUMBER OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS, THE 
PROJECT COORDINATOR AND COMPONENT STAFF WILL ADMINISTER AN 
INITIAL SCREENING DEVICE WHICH WILL PROVIDE A SCORE ON THE 
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EXTENT OF LEARNING DISABILITY. 



The project staff gave the Hunton Pre-School Test to all four year 
old children as the first step in the screening process. This test was 
locally constructed and is a type of readiness or achievement test. 

Performance on this test was the basis for selecting some participants, 
recommending some children for second phase testing, and dropping some 
children from possible consideration as project participants. 

17. IN ORDER TO MAKE A FINAL SELECTION OF THE NINETY PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS, THE PROJECT COORDINATOR AND PROJECT TEACHERS 
WILL ADMINISTER A SECOND SCREENING DEVICE- WHICH WILL DELINEATE 
THE NINETY PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS. 

The project staff members administered the TOEE to a designated group 
of four year olds. This testing was the second phase of the screening 
process. The remainder of the ninety program participants were selected 
on the basis of scores on the TOBE and the previously taken Hunton Pre-School 
Test. 

18. IN ORDER TO PROVIDE TARGET SCHOOL CHILDREN'S PROFICIENCY IN 
THE SKILL AREAS OF LANGUAGE ARTS, MATHEMATICS, SOCIAL EX- 
PERIENCE, SCIENCE, HEALTH AND MOTOR FACILITY, THE PROJECT 
TEACHERS WILL PROVIDE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN THE SKILL 
AREAS FOR THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS. 
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The project teachers provided classroom instruction in all of the 
above areas for a total of thirty-five weeks. Hov/ever, four of these 
weeks were partial , school weeks because of the regular holiday vacations. 
Instruction began on September 21, 1972, and ended on May 25, 1973. 

19. IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE SPEECH DEFICIENCY OF EACH PROJECT 
PARTICIPANT, A SPEECH TEST WILL BE ADMINISTERED TO EACH 
CHILD AND A RATING OF SPEECH DEFICIENCY WILL BE RECORDED. 

An articulation test (Goldman-Fristoe) was administered to all 
project participants by the speech pathologist. Testing was done on a 
pre- and post-basis. Speech therapy was prescribed for several children 
after the pre-tests. 

Statistical group results are presented in Table 3 in Appendix F. 

20. IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF EACH 
PARTICIPANT, A PRE-ACHIEVEMENT TEST BATTERY WILL BE ADMIN- 
ISTERED TO DETERMINE THE ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL FOR EACH CHILD. 

A pre-test battery was administered to each project participant ifl 

the fall, 1972. The tests included: DHunton Pre-School Test, 2)Test 

of Basic Experiences, 3)Stanford Binet Intelligence Test, 4)Articulation 
Test, 5)Hunton Math Test and 6)Hunton Language Test. 

Group means are presented in Table 3 in Appendix F. 
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21. IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
AND SPEECH SKILLS OF EACH CHILD, A POST-ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
BATTERY WILL BE ADMINISTERED TO DETERMINE THE ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVEL FOR EACH CHILD. 

A post-test battery was administered to each project participant 
in the spring, 1973. The battery included the same six tests that were 
given in the fall testing. 

Statistical data for the pre- and post-testing are given in Tables 3 
and 4 in Appendix F. 

22. IN ORDER TO ASSURE THAT STUDENTS HAVE GRASPED LEARNING SKILLS 
AS TAUGHT IN CLASS, DIAGNOSTIC TESTS WILL BE ADMINISTERED 

TO EACH PARTICIPANT AFTER EACH MAJOR SKILL AND A DIAGNOSTIC 
TEST SCORE IN COMPLIANCE WITH THE LEARNING PACKAGE WILL BE 
EXPECTED OF EACH CHILD BEFORE HE GOES ON TO A SUBSEQUENT 
LEARNING ACTIVITY. 

Diagnostic, mastery tests were available for each skill in the 
various subject areas. The project teachers made sure that each child- 
iiiastered a skill before the child was introduced to a skill which was 
cumulative and dependent on the first skill. The teachers were allowed 
to use professional judgment to assess niastery in some obvious cases. In 
cases where doubt existed, they administered the diagnostic test described 
above. 
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23. IN ORDER TO ASSURE THAT PROJECT STUDENTS ARE NOT ALLOWED 

TO FAIL IN BASIC SKILL INSTRUCTION, EACH CHILD WHO FAILS TO 
ATTAIN A PROFICIENCY SCORE AS STATED IN THE LEARNING PACKAGE 
ON A DIAGNOSTIC TEST WILL EE PROVIDED WITH A SUPPLEMENTARY 
SET OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES TO ASSURE MASTERY OF THE BASIC 
SKILL UNDER STUDY. 

Supplementary learning activities were available for use with 
students who indicated deficiency on a skill. If a student failed a 
diagnostic test, he was recycled into activities related to that particular 
skill. 

24. IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE SUCCESS OF THE INSTRUCTION 
COMPONENT DURING THE SECOND YEAR OF THE PROJECT, FIFTY 
PERCENT OR MORE STUDENTS WILL ATTAIN SCORES EQUAL TO OR 
GREATER THAN THE MEAN SCORE OF CHILDREN NOT ENROLLED IN THE 
PROJECT ON A KINDERGARTEN READINESS INVENTORY. 

This test will be given in the fall, 1973. Comparisons will be 
made between the performances of the pre-school students and the entire 
group of Fargo kindergarten students. 

Similar tests were made in the fall, 1972 that would reflect 
on the success of the instruction component during the first project year. 
In this testing the mean of the remaining 74 former pre-school students 
was 56.18. The mean of all other Fargo kindergarten students was 56.95. 
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A total of 41 (55.4%) of the former project students scored higher than 
this Fargo city mean. 

25. IN ORDER TO DETERMINE THE SUCCESS OF THE INSTRUCTION COMPONENT 
DURING THE SECOND YEAR OF THE PROJECT, A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
WILL BE DONE TO COMPARE THE PROJECT PARTICIPANTS TO THE CONTROL 
GROUP. THE PROJECT PARTICIPANTS WILL SCORE SIGNIFICANTLY 
HIGHER ON ALL POST-TEST ASSESSMENTS. 

Statistical tests of mean differences were calculated to compare the 
project participants to the control group participants. Children were 
compared with respect to their performances on l)the Hunton Pre-School 
Test and 2)the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. 

Analysis of covariance was used to compare group ir.eans. On \,he 
Hunton Pre-School, the mean of the project participants raised from 30.91 
on the pre-test to 54.80 on the post-test (Table 3). The mean of the 
control participants moved from 32.71 to 49.54. The F-statistic of 18.55 
was significant at the .01 level. 

The mean of the project participants (101 . 18) on the Stanford Binet 
Intelligence pre-test was identical to the mean of the control group 
participants (101.18). The post-test mean of the project students rose 
to 109.72, while the post-test mean of the control students went to 102.14. 
Again, the F-statistic of 20.54 was significant at the .01 level. 
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Both of these. tests of mean differences indicated that the gains 
made by the project participants were significantly greater than those 
gains made by the control group children. Since there seemed to be no 
extraneous variables confounded in this experimental design, it was con- 
cluded that these mean differences were due to the effects of the pre- 
school program. 

26. AT THE COMPLETION OF THE THREE WEEK CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
WORKSHOP, THE PROJECT COORDINATOR AND PROJECT STAFF WILL 
HAVE DEVELOPED SKILL SEQUENCES, BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES, LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES, PERFORMANCE CRITERIA, AND DIAGNOSTIC TESTS FOR 
THE TOTAL PROJECT IN THE AREAS OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE. 

The curriculum workshop was held in June,. 1973. The project coor- 
dinator and project staff developed skill sequences, behavioral objectives, 
learning activities, performance criteria, and diagnostic tests in the 
areas of health and social experience. Learning packages were written 
in these subject areas and are currently being duplicated for use in the 
third project year. 



The analysis of data collected during the second project year pointed 
to a very high degree of success for the pre-schcol program. The students 
in the program showed significantly greater academic gains than the chil- 
dren in the control group. The project staff felt that this is certainly 
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the single most important objective. Success with respect to childrens' 
progress is the ultimate goal of this project. 

Although the project was limited geographically to the Title I areas 
of Fargo, it seems reasonable that these conclusions could be generalized 
to other areas. The project staff members are very confident that similar 
results would be obtained in any section of Fargo. They also speculate 
that these same positive results would be obtained from operating. this 
pre-school program in virtually any geographic setting. 

The analysis of the attitudinal data would also indicate a high 
degree of success for the pre-school program. Parents and committee members 
expressed a positive reaction toward the program and the staff in the 
November and May assessments. The project staff nien-bers viewed the main- 
tainance of these positive attitudes as an indication of satisfaction with 
the project. j. 

It also seemed that the project staff achieved the several process 
objectives stated earlier. The staff organized an Advisory Committee and 
held periodic meetings with this group. The parents' night meetings were 
held as scheduled. However, the attendance at both types of meetings were 
generally below the suggested 65-70%. The staff is now studying methods 
of improving this for the next funding year. 

The staff did conduct the curriculum workshop as scheduled. They 
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developed the educational learning packages as planned. 

In conclusion, the 1972-73 year should be considered a very successful 
year. Most objectives set forth at the beginning of the year were met or 
approached to an extent that was consistent with the project timetable. 
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Sr.K;iOiV"- MOi'HR s>r?.f.L.=, 



1. 


Tlio 


« b i 1 i t y 


to 


roll one's bjjy a oai.':o 1. i(hI inanncir, (SM 51-005,00) 


2. 


Tha 
way. 


abi 

/ 


lUy 


to crawl on h.^ndri and i«.naoi' in a sr.ioouh and coordinated 
-010. no) 


3. 


'liie 


dU I 


I icy 


to 


Locate body parts on others. (SM 51-020.00) 


4. 


The 


A h 1 


1 1 tv 

i J uy 


to 


locate parts of one':^ own body. (SM 51-025.00) 


5. 


The 


^ b 1 


Lity 


to 


walk a straight Lino. (SM 51-030.00) 


6. 


The 




L iLy 


to 


stand anci walk on tip toes. (SM 51-035.00) 


7. 


The 


cl L> 1 


lir.y 


to 


walk backwards. (SM 5,l-0^>0.00) 


8, 


The 


clb 1 




to 


run a track wiciioij?: stonning. (SM 51-045.00) 


9. 


The 


ciDi 


1 ■! \- t r 

i L Ly 


I o 


aicernate foc-c going up and dovm stairs. (SM 51-050.00) 


LO. 


The 


cib i 


illy 


to 


nop. .^i-vj5s.0u; 


11. 


The 


abi 


iity 


to 


stand on one root. \::>^\ -ii-UbU.UU; 


12. 


The 


abi 


lity 


to 


hop on one foot. (SM 51-065.00) 


13. 


The; 


nb i 


Lity 


to 


i'jmp sinpl'-^ ot)st:::c;M:-j wir.bcir f.-ining. (SM 51-070.00) 


!/f. 


The 


abi 


1 i ty 


to 


rnaintair. body balar.ct^ on a balance b«am, (SM 51-075.00) 


15. 


ThL^ 
(SM 


abi 
51- 


lily : 0 
080.00) 


nsr on-.^'s I^=irf,e rm:scle^s to pnrform strength exercises. 


16. 


The 


abi 


lity 


to 


iraitate body positions m space. \bn jI-Uoj.UU; 


17. 


Tha 
(SM 


cibi 
J I- 


lity to 
1)90^.00) 


THOv e t hr ough an obstacle course wi thout stopping. 


18. 


The 


ao 1 


lity 


t 0 


balance an object. (SM 51-095.00) 


19. 


The 


abi 


lity 


to 


gallop. (SM 51-100.00} 


20. 


Tho 


abi 


lity 


to 


throv7 a ball wirli chet^^ pass. (SM 51-105.00) 


21. 


The 


ahi 


lity 


to 


throw p. hal: u^G=r.::-..d . 3l-il0,00) 


22. 


The 


abi 


lity 


to 


kick an cbje'it. (SM 5i--:5.00) 


23. 


The 


abi 


lity 


to 


catch a i..' ] 1. (SM 51-1 2:. 00) 
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24. The ability to c;oss tlia midline. (SM 51-125.00 and SM 51-130.00) 

25. Tho ability to know (llrectlonaL orlontation such as: right from 
}.(-i\.ly up from down, Torward from backv?ard. (SM 51-135,00) 

26. Tl:o abill'.y to uiovc one's body in time to music, (SM 51-145.00) 

27. The ability to trace. (SM 51-150.00) 

28. The abLiLl:y to cut. (SM 51-155.00) 

29. The ability to button, iace, zip, snap and buckle, (SM 51-160.00) 

30. Tlie abillt)' to perceive form and reproduce it. (SM 51-165.00) 

31. The abllicy to '.-opiToducc form based on prior visual experience, 
(SM 5l-l70'.OO and SM 31-175.00) 

32. The ability to skip. (SM Sl-lBOoOO) 
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I.EARNIMG PACKAGE NIIM13FK: JM 51-005.00 



GKNKRAl. CONTKNT DESCRIPTION: Pre-School Motor vSkills 

Ability to roll 

PRKREQUrsITESr None 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: To demonstrate the ability to roll one's 

body in a controlled manner, the child 
will roll his body across the floor with- 
out assistance in all trials. 

S/u-IPlE test ITEMS: The teacher says, "Roll across the floor." 

Tiie child roils across the floor. 

PRETEST: Same as POST TEST 

INSTRUCTIONAL I- P]:RIENCES: 

1. Imaginary game of roiling down the hill, being a rolling pin 
or a log* 

2. Roll up in a rug or a towel. 

3. Refer to Cratty's Developmental Sequence s of Perceptual Motor . 
Tasks - Section on Agility - page 48. 

4. Refer to Frostig's Mo \ ^ c ■ G r o w- L ear n - Section on Agility - No. 15 
Log-Bal I-Log Activf ty . 

5. POST TEST SM 51-005.03 
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POST TKST: SM 3i-005.03 Ability to RoU 



MATERIALS: 

Tuivihiing mat (5x10) 

TESTING TECHNIQUE: 

The GxarninGi' nii-iy seven student.s at one time. He gives 

a demonsl:rat i on uaiiu, or'.c '^lild. The chi]il .lies dovm on the mat 
anJ extends both legs, extends the ai'm,? , and ho^ds both hands abov 
the head. The examiner instructs t:\o. child fc "roll like a log 
across the mat . " ' 

SCORINC: 

The c >; i i d p a s : s i f ; ' c s a t i s f 1 * : s a 1 I '.: h r e c oti d i t i on s b e 1 ow : 
1 . a k e s w i ■ • ■ .i I ♦ j e c oinp 1 t v ol. 'is .. 

2. Ren-ains on tin-, rru'. 

3 . Do e s no t-. s t o p i;. o a k e a n y ; ^ r " • u r : n in b o <i y position 
b c f 0 r o. c. omp 1 e c i 1 1 l, i." i v e r o i .-, . 



SCI F.N CE SKI LLS 

The Process Sk ills : 

L. Observing and di sc r inii nat: i.n^ ohJov*L,s based on a single property. 
(SC 51-003. uO) 

2. Observing and d iscr iniinaL ing objects ba.scci on iiiore than one 
property. (SC 31-010.00) 

3. The ability Lo claiisify objects. (SC 51-013.00) 

4. The ability Lo predict (develop i ni:. hypo 1 he sc: ^ ) . (SC 51-020.00^ 

5. The ability :o infer losicol cone ! oiks ba^ud on observation. 
(SC 51-025'.00) 

Know ledge o 1 Fa c t u .o 1 I n fu rcia t. L o n : 

6. I3asic needs ol can. (SC 51-030.0')) 

7. >VvimaI habiiat-. (SC 5 1-035. Ol-) 

3. Basic ncitds of aniii'aus, (SC 51-0-40.1^0) 

9 . An i m a 1 n \oy c- 1 ■ j e n r . ( S C 5 1 - 0 -4 3 . 0 0 ) 

10. Plant needs. (SC 51-0 50.00) 

11. Weather insl.rur.cnL s . (SC 51-tVM).n.-M 

12. Forms of precipitation (rain, -now). (SC 5]-0()5. 00, SC 51-070.00) 

13. Measurement in..- 1 riiiv.cn t.s . (SC 5 I -f-r'.', ' ''^ ) 



LEARNING PACKAGE NUMBER: SC 51-005.00 

GENERAL CONTENT DESCRIPTION: PrG-School Science 

Obsorviiig and discriminating objects 
based on a single property. 



PREREQUISITES: None 
BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: 



To demonstrate tiie ability i:o d { f,c r iininate 

shape, sound, si;?e and color, the. cIuLd will 

successfully complete each of L!u [osi tost 
i tems . 



SAMPLE TEST ITEMS: 



Show the child various c-'.'lorec! s:;i:;d< (inciudinr, 
rod) and say, "Show me Ui red c;:j';." 



PRETEST: Sane as POST TEST 
INSTRUCTIONAL EXPERIENCES: 

1. Refer to tliose Learning Package.-^, hcginn i n.; ... i i ' : ^'Z. .'■ 1 - ( -..V.) . 00 , 

designed to utilize- and teach these ski lis v.;.il^ t ( '.--ri i -v.: factua] 
material. 



POST TEST SC 51-00.5.03 
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BEST co»^Y m\m\ii-^'^ 



POST Ti:S'r: SC 51-005.03 Obsei\ing and Disc r Imi -.U 1 1^.^; 

Based on a Siimle Proi.;. r l. \ 



Subtest 1 



MATERIALS: 

Tape cassutte and Lape pinyer. 

TESTING TECIiNlQUE: 

Only one sUidv^nt: may be tcsLed aL a Lii:i'/. . . 

the record in son:o area where other students irr > • .,, <, 

examiner direct.^ .the student to, "Tell ine i T I :i : >■ 

the 'same' or 'not the same'. Listen carcfui';. v . ' , :<^!..: 

cannot bo rcpr.ated," The examiner use^. Die fi:':! ; ^i.. . 

(boll, knock) c\^6 a sampie. The otlier pa.i--.< u:',' • ' ■ •. 
clap, taii'L^oiir Luc ; (3) siren, car h.oru; (n) l.i ! j. • ,v,i,r, 

ring. 

SCORLNri: 

The cislfd r.ii^L-t 'jnswer correctly lhr"L.t ' : \ - pc-i.s 

SuLLcst" ? . : 
MATERIALS: 

Tour pictitrj.-: eard.s: diarnond. triauij.t;. ..■ ' 

Eight pi dure card^.-: circle, stjua Ivl ■. , . • 

cylinder, recLatir^ie, iuaii, (^insoiwi 

TESrr^^C TFCHNir/'L: 

Only OU!.; cliild nta^ b(j lested at a LiftiC:. T: . 

the vliild rrr- 1:^. seated at the table, I;.*.; c-xa! ri/f • . 

uictiirc c-:rd::> l":ihle in iront of the chi:.: ^..-t;;! -c v 

:lK)\;r. card \ Lo \nc cb^Ld and sa)-s, "Point, t-^ ■ .. . ^ i \ 

tarile iLat ]\,t,i j.ike Repeat for c."*' • . . < . ■ . .--d f-f. 

'I'lie cf-iiJd : [. anb^^/o^ ail I: our iiorri^c t ] v i. . 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



POST TEST: SC. 51.-005.03 (con l: i nued ) Observing ond |v sir. in... 

Objocls Based "'ir. it -'r.-iH rLy 

SubtiesL 3 : 
MATERIALS: 

Four picture cards - (two are the same si/:c, :iit( • ' • ; • ' . . 
the I'ourth is smaller). 

TESTING TECHNIQUE: 

Only one child nuu' be tested at a tinio. The ( x-i',: • " I ' • < !i: Id 

may be seated at a table. The examiner places the f..:;,- . > :!«, 

table in Iront of the clilld. lie points to onc; of i Mr ■ .1 ' 

and says, "Point to the one that is the same :-n *i " 



The c h i 1 d inu s t a n < v;e r correctly to }> a ^5 s . 

Subtest m 
MATERIALS: 

Six colored cards (rod, blue, yellow, t',rt'Ln, oi\-: ; • 

TESTING TF.CHKrOliE: 

Only onc chiJd may be tested at a time Ihc- exvi; 'w r- : i h i ] d 
arc seated at a table. The examiner places all colc/i r'' •. vii-.;- ;>i lablo 
and says, "Show me the red card." Repeat Tor the oi!)-.- i 

SCORING:' 

The child pa.sscs If he correctly iflen t i T i ^ s a i 1 ■■ i \ (.'■'' . 

OVERALL SCORING: 

The c. h i I d p a s c s Ui c d i s c r i m i n a t i. o n i e s t i ! h c \ > : ■ •' • H 2 1 • u r 
s u 1) tests. 



SCORING: 
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EXAMPLES OF INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

The Pre-School Program focused on certain conceptual areas, and it was 

for these areas that the instructional materials were purchased or developed. 

The conceptual areas are listed below, and a partial list of materials 
follows with indications of how the materials fit the delineated areas: 
Associative Language - AL Self - SELF 

Sensory Motor - SM Social - SOC 

Sensory - SENS Math - MATH 





AL 


SM 


[sens 


self 


SOC 


MATH 


— ^ . _ 

Sand Box 










k 




Field Trips 










k 




Tempera Paint 














Basic Vocabulary 














Pre-School Readiness 














Tutorgram Teaching Unit 














Wooden Play Stove, Chest, Cupboard, etc. 










k 




Wooden Puzzles 














Records and Bocks 














Sensory Motor Training in the Classroom 




it 










Peabody Language Kit 




-k 






k 


k 


Raggedy Ann Doll 








-k 






SRA Fine Motor Skills Workbook 




-k 










Language Master 














Auditory Training Aid 




k 










Drums 




k 










Jingle Clogs 




k 










Rhythm Sticks 




k 
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AL 


SM 


SENS 


SELF 


SOC 


MATH 


Small Cars and Trucks 














Flannel Boards and Animals 














Beads and Laces 














Stereo Viewers 














Measuring Cups 




★ 










Giant Thermometer 














Magnifying Glass 














Pail and Spade 














Clay 














Finger Paint 














Tupperware Balls 














Cuisenaire Rods 














Judy Clocks 














Lincoln Logs 














Construction Toys 














Colour Paddles and Cubes 














Same or Different Cards 














Motor Expressive Language 














Film Strips and Projector 


-k 












EFI Card Reader 1 


* \ 
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BEST copy AVAIliABLE 




This program ro.i)orL Ls Lho first in 
a series of reports wliich you as parents 
of preschool children will be receiving 
this year. Although a number of oppor- 
tunities exist during the year for proj- 
ect staff members to discuss the program 
with you as parents, it scams as though 
ve never have sufficient time to discuss 
the progress of the program, its objec- 
tives and the specific concerns which 
you as parents may . have. It is my hope, 
as project director, that the "Preschool 
Reports" will provide an additional 
method of meeting our coiiununication 
needs, 

''Preschool Reports" wi] I be issued 
during the' months of December, February, 
April and June. I personally encourage 
you as parents to participate in making 
these reports worthx>/hiLe by directing to 
my attention through letters, notes, or 
telephone calls, questions which you may 
have that relate to any aspect of this 
program, 
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^ rat\snontQt io n 



This is Hio first year that free 
b u s i ng s c r v i <: o ha s bee n a va L I a b I e f or 
children ;it tending the preschool program. 
As many parents arc aware, there have 
been a number of minor problems related 
to scheduling this transportation system. 
In order to improve this service, para- 
professional :iidos have been assigned one 
per bus to assist children when entering 
and departing from the buses.' There still 
are some inconsistencies in the schetiule 
th<':] t need to be corrected. 

In the Madison area, maintaining 
scheduled stops have been difficult be- 
cause many streets are under recons truc- 
tion. The likelihood of this condition 
persisting for several months results in 
a decision to pick up children at fewer 
stops in the Madisi-n area. This appears 
to be the only inmcd la te solution to the 
problem of inconsistent scheduling in 
t he; Ha d i. son arc a • 

A question has been posed as to why 
the school buses do no t use f lashing 
lights when loading or unloading, A check 



■BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



uith our transportation contractor has 
indicated that there is :\ city ordinance 
which prohibits the use of flashing 
school bus lights within the city limits 
of Fargo. The only iiniucdiate answer to 
this concern about the safety of pre- 
school children entering or exiting from 
school buses appears to be a policy where 
by children exiting from the bus are in- 
„ s true ted to rornain on the curb until the 
bus has pulled away before attempting to 
cross. at an intersection. 

"TALKING" DOl-SN'T ".i(ic>'i iaAl'f^KW" , 
IT MUST BE TAl.r.ilT! 

K.<>rp :\ ir.jii.- ■ 1 (i '-^.h' d'.jli: ui follow 

a ntl a d*, f i n i r c. ( i mc. ( o r h-; ( ( , }' ^ ■< ? • > ' «^ 
rin«l r^irtily sharinc.', (:\ \ i r t\ \ L Iii-. 

diirlnr; ^^-Iiici} tjic iric-rnhc r oJ Lhc f.u.n I y 
d i c i; s s - 1 r. a c I i v* i t. i ( s , \ fin , c. ' ■:■)• 
>'l"iildrcri r.crCfl tjrv:;;i n i /.a I i :;n .nui fiiici ifjij 
better v/li h l: f , ^ • y k n ( > v; \ fi ■ 1 1 \ y. c ■ >: p c. r. I . ■ = i 
nf Mu-rn n!. parlii i:i/:r l . 

Sco thai: flic cliii-i ir^ij! 1 .ri; 

ica.l checkups. Keep void child in -v.j.i 
health. 

Remember, your rhiUj i s ;,n individ- 
ual. He progresses at Jii.s ovm particu- 
lar rate of growth and development. Ha t - 
ura tlon is a very important facior in 
speech development. A child will talk 
when his nerve cent«2rs and speech organs 
are sufficiently developed. 

Motivation is important. Children 

O 
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do^'cI.op speech because it is the means^ 
to fulfillint:, an c-nd. They see something 
and they want it - tho.y reali^G that they 
must commmucate thei r wishes to others. 
Speech becomes meaningful to them be- 
cause it is useful to them. If parCiits 
accept gestures and grunts too quickly 
in place of some verbalij^atxon of speech, 
cliildren may noL try to talk. They may 
not. think it i s n e c s s a r y - there i s no 
incentive. Don't expect "perfect" speech 
l>uL insist that chuy use the best si)eech 
of which tht-y are capable. 

C-'ijd iipiM'ch standards, in the home 
"■|'"' ! I c .1 child's sf)t:.ccli 

'i-- ^ -i I ' . i ! III. 5 grov;th. 

< ih i : . ^:■ 1 : ! i;^ h ■ i ; \ tJi! WW) rc i hnn you rea I- 
! / . iiiL-s .ii'< ! i L I e transcript ions of 
i !'« ^ i-^ ( t }. I \ r a L iiome. Parents 
>!i'»-.iM n[H^n Lhcir children the 

i i^ i Lii.ii : i'l .H'isl always use good 
1, i' \KUi in i i' \'t that vonr ^h. lid 
L ■: iv I ' . i , [■ •■( I ; Im , 0 i : i - 

' i;:-! v-l '\i'\'-r Don't u,-iu, 

hi ' i\ i '. at vv.'. ry u'C-r^' - 
'i >' ' MP '{\:-\ h^' is <!oLn'^^ i s hc'.si, 

'!'« ■ « V t T m'I^ c vc 1 thougli iiib 

^ VI. »y 1^1 .-erlect. Do not push 

liii;. [;;,, yo nd h i individual limits and ca- 
p^il) j 1 i ties . 

Encourage your child to play with 
youngsters slightly older than himself, 
as v;cll as with those his own age. 

Do not speak too rapidly - this is 
very impor tan t ! Remember, a chi Id cannot 
comprehend ideas presented too rapidly. 



It takes time for hitit to soi'l out llui 
ideas in statnucnts and then nioro I iiiio 
to oi*gani;;c his rcspon^u s to your spciccli* 
If your spcccii is too rapid, ht. may sim- 
ply give up and decide.^ that lie caift talk. 

Provide your chilci with a variety 
of stimulating cxpor iencos . Language be- 
comes more meaningful and essential as 
his experiences increase. Use a simple 
language to dc^scribe eNperiences. Trips 
to the fire house, grocery store^ police 
station, airport^ etc., all provide ex- 
ceptionally good experifMices Cor hira and 
will increase his vocabulary. 

Try not to argue in front of the 
child or put him in frusLrating situa- 
tions. Do not force Iilm to recite or 
"speak h-Ls piece" if th i ^ seems to ui>- 
set him. Give him t imti to gain self 
conf i dcnce . 

Avoid tlie use of "baby talk". It 
can- seriously retard the chil.d's natural 
speech development. 

Road to the child every dayc Make 
this a part of your household. Fven when 
he is too young to understand aJ 1 that 
the story may contain, ^it i.s important 
that the child become aware? of the list- 
ening act. The approach you use in read- 
ing a story, however, is very imj^ortan t. 
Follov;ing are some suggestions for pre- 
senting stories: 

-eliminate d is trac t: ions as much as 
possible. 

-select a "quiet time" for present- 
ation of material(af ter a nap). 

-3 
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. - ii ar I /.e yourself with the story 
■ th.'il. you '■ •■. ask the chilci to 
*. :.%Cc!n Tor answers to specific ques- 
l i o n s u'l \ I. c: li y o u pose before t h e 
-Lory i.s read.. 

"resent a slior t story ini tial ly. In- 
crease story length as the child's 
a t ton t ion span i ncrcases. 
-after rc-ad Lni.; the story, ask your 
<jrjgi.nal quesclons plus one or two 
not [ir c: V i o u s I y asked, 
-repeat the story if the child is 

unabjc: to an-;wcr the cjucstions, 
-ask the ch i i d to tel 1 you the s tory 
i n 1 1 i s own v/o r d s to sec if he has 
grasped the central i doa. 
How many times do we play a record and 
let it i:;o at that, assuming that the 
child's attention is completely absorbed 
in the ac t ivi ty ? Ch i. hlren mus t be taught 
to consifkn- li.itcning as an active, not 
a pa s s i v e / n r o c e s s . They mi t s t be taught 
to I h e !. r '} I' I" n t i on on 1. 1 s t r- n I n c; , B y 

f ami 1 i ar i /I ing yourself with the recorded 
iriaterLal. and asking; meaningful questions, 
you will be heLpLng the child direct his 
1 i s t c. V. 1 n g , R eificrnbc r too, an entire re- 
cord needn't ])o played - begin witli^mall 
sections and gradually increase the 
length of rccortled material. Television 
can also provide opportunities for im- 
p r o V j n g I i t c n I n g habits. Turn the vol imo 
doun so L ha t the i fi i Id mus t concent ra to 
more on J. is Lening. 

'Wi t Into to 1 Is ten to your chi Id 
wheo he has something to say. Don't rush 



him - ask him about his dnily nctivities 
or school affairs, Moct. all. of his 
teacliers, if he has starte.ct to schooL 
Sharing experiences and good times is 
fun, is meaniniJ-Lil. to the child, and 
promotes a healthy emotioril atmosphere. 

Dates 7i 

Scheduled Connmunit}'' Advisory Council 
MecCing Dates - Unless informed other- 
wise, all Council meetings Vvlll be held 
at 7:30 p.m. in the Board Room at the 
Emerson-Smith School located at 1104 2nd 
Avenue South, Fargo, 

November 22, 1972 

December 13, 1972 

January 10, 1973 

February 14, 1973 

March 14, 197 3 

April 11, 1973 

May 9, 1973 

June 13, 1973 
Scheduled Parent Conferences - 

November 10 and i 3, 1972 




- A"' T P". 5;CPI PT TVF TrACH irJC? 

titl'. .M. I .ir'^i^r.un contains 
th»-» nhr i.U: '^Prv-kiridergari rn prescriptive 
t each ! t;j/'. What Is prefer i pi i.ve teaching 
;uid o.tr L p,\vt doi.::i i : play in the pro- 
kinder -irton pro:.;r:.iii? It is liopee that 
the rollov;Lng discussion of the topic 
will Jielp to answer tlicse cfuestions. 

The tcr'u prescriptive teaclilng is 
adapted from the medical model where the 
doctor di.ngnoses an individra 1 ' s problem 
and thoxi pre i%c.r i hes the appropriate 
treatTVn:nt or '.iiodicinc. An important: and 
rv :\ s OTX a 1 ) 1 y L i i ue ( ■ o n .s \\\\\ \ n ^ p a r L of the 
pre- ki ndc r ^ar L en pre; gram consis L s of 
detriilrd tliagnostii. testing of the child. 
Tills means that (>ach cliiLd is admin- 
i s t e V e (1 a s e ri.es o i t c s t d s i gne d t o d o - 
tcrrminc exactly vhich sk] 1 1 s the child 
has and which ski 1.1s th/: chilu doesn't 
have.. Bascfi upcm t.ivis information, a "pre- 
scri[)l. ion" is determined for each cliild, 
llii.^" lil'. ti:;jCf!v:r lo take lute. ac- 

c ou n I \ he i nd 1 v i J 1 1 a I d i f f e re nee s o f ea ch 
child -n planning the method or technique 
^N/hich is niost suitable for toacliing that 
child. 

At the present time, V7e have com- 
pleted the (iia;.-nos t i. testing; in the 
areas of language arts and mathematics artl 
are in the process of diagnosing the 
children's skills in the areas of sensory 
mo tor d V c 1 opmen t and s c i ence . The c h i I - 
( ! r c n t oy mo s t. o f t li e test 1 ng and it is 
<icnc in such a way as to be an educa- 
tional cxporiencc. Of course the past 



six weeks have not been dovoLcd ent:ii'c.Iy 
to d J agnos t i c Lostiiit;. Tlio U.^lirii; is 
all done ind i.vi dual iy dnd c\ich child has 
spent no more than 30 minutos La an ac- 
tual testing situation. While one child 
is being tested, the rest of the program 
continues as usualo 

After a child's strengths and weak- 
nesses have L)oen determined, there are 
several methods which can be utilized to 
individualize the teaching for the child 
The method utilized in the Fargo pre- 
kindergarten program is to emphasize the 
childVs strengths and utilize these 
strj|>ng points to help improve those 
areas in which the child is weaker. It 
is believed that this method can best in- 
crease the self-reliance and strengthen 
the self-image the child has while at 
the same time helping to teach the child 
those skills in which he has a deficit. 

Mrs. James Gunderson - parent - Wooclrow- 

Wilson School 
Mrs. Larry Helgeson - parent - Madison 

School 

Mrs. Roger Seefried - parent - Jefferson 
School 

Mrs. Gordon Thomas - parent - Carl Ben 

Eielson School 
Mrs. Martin Flanagan - parent - Lewis 

and Clark School 



^[r,;, inni.iid L.'iwyer - parent - Roosevelt 

Mrs. Hcjbrrl Contreras - parent - Woodrow 

■,, t I .^jon Schcjo I 
Mr.s. Myron Kluge - parent - Madison 

ocliool 

Wiliinm Conway - parent - Jefferson 
Scliool 

Mrs. LoRoy Dockter - parent - Carl Ben 

Eielson School 
Mrs. Arlhm- Kankelfritz - Model Cities 

Education Commit tec 
Waync" Struble - student - North High Cur- 

ricu.1 um Council Represcntat Ivc 
Yasmin O'Ddnovich - student - South High 

Curriculum Council Representative 
Khonda Hanson - student - Model Cities 

Area - Jc f f erson 
Lee Gros.s - student - Model Cities Area 

Mad Lson 

Ha rold A, Trosc.n - Superintendent of 

Fargo Catliolic Schools 
Joan W i 1 J i.am.s - kindergarten teacher 

Fargo Public Schools 
George Booth - principal - Jefferson 

.*^choo I 

Maxine Horvath *- pre-school teacher 

Dr. Glenn Melvey - Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Curriculum- Fargo Schools 

NoLa Siaith - Specific Learning Disability 
toachc^r - Fargo Public Schools ■ 

W:iyne Wagstrom - Southeastern Mental 
Hv:alth Center - Fargo 

Dr. Ji)h\\ Wasson - Department of Adjunc- 
ScrvLces - Moorhead State College 
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AGENDA 



PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING 
COMMUNITY. ADVISORY COUNCIL 



January 10, 1973 



1. 



Minutes of last meeting 



2. 



Distribution of Pre-School Reports 



3. 



Possible project changes 



A. Combine duties of director and coordinator 

B. Parent meetings (type of meeting, attendance) 

C. Role and size of Advisory Council 

D. Screening phase 

E. Transportation 



4. 



Parent meetings 



5. 



Attitudinal survey 



6. 



Dissemination of project information 
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TABLE 1: 

A RECORD OF ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETINGS OF COMMUNITY ADVISORY COUNCIL DURING 
■THE 1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR 



NUMBER OF NUMBER IN % IN 

DATE MEMBERS ATTENDANCE ATTENDANCE 



\ \ 1 ccl 1 c 


CO 


1 9 


OCio 


12/13/72 


23 


16 


70% 


l/ld/73 


22 


13 


59% 


2/14/73 




Meeting held, but attendance not 


taken 


3/14/73 


22 


9 


41% 


4/11/73 


22 


10 


45% 


5/9/73 


22 


6 


27% 




•22 


3 


14% 



YEAR TOTAL 



156 



69 



44.2% 



TABLE 2a: 

A RECORD OF ATTENDANCE AT THE PARENT GROUP MEETINGS DURING THE 1972-73 
SCHOOL YEAR 



NUMBER OF % OF 

NUMBER OF FAMILIES. IN FAMILIES IN 

DATE FAMILIES ATTENDANCE • ATTENDANCE 



9/18/72 56 .39 70% 

lO/n/72 82 41 50% 

4/10/73 80 18 



YEAR TOTAL 218 98 45.0% 



•TABLE 2b: 

A RECORD OF ATTENDANCE AT THE PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES DURING THE 1972-73 
SCHOOL YEAR 



DATE 



NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES 



NUMBER OF 
FAMILIES IN 
ATTENDANCE 



% OF 
FAMILIES IN 
ATTENDANCE 



11/10/72 
3/18/73 



82 
80 
25* 



78 
67 
24 



95% 
84% 

96% 



YEAR TOTAL 



187 



169 



90.45;; 



*Attendance was not recorded in two of the three classrooms, 
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TABLE 3a: 

A RECORD OF GROUP MEANS ON THE PRE-AND POST-ADMINISTRATIONS OF VARIOUS TEST 
INSTRUMENTS TO PROJECT PARTICIPANTS (means were calculated on only those 
students who were tested on both the pre- and post-tests.) 



PRE POST 

MEAN MEAN 

(N = 74) (N = 74) 

HUNTON PRE SCHOOL 30.91 54.80 

STANFORD BINET IQ 101.18 109.72 

TOBE 9.70 17.04 

ARTICULATION TEST 63.85 65.99 

HUNTON MATH 10.36 15.62 

HUNTON LANGUAGE - 19.24 25.00 



TABLE 3b: 

A RECORD OF GROUP MEANS ON THE PRE- AND POST-ADMINISTRATION OF VARIOUS TEST 
INSTRUMENTS TO CONTROL GROUP PARTICIPANTS (means were calculated on only those 
students who were tested on both the pre- and post-tests) 



PRE POST 

MEAN MEAN 

(N = 28 ) ■ (N = 28) 

HUNTON PRE SCHOOL 32.71 49.54 

STANFORD BINET IQ 101.18 102.14 
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TABLE 4a: 

Results of the Analysis of Covariance Tests Comparing the Project Participants 
to Control Group Participants with Respect to Performance on (l)Hunton 
Pre-School Test and (2)Stanford Binet Intelligence Test 



TEST F-Value 
Hunton Pre-School 18.55** 
Stanford Binet Intelligence 20.54** 



** Significant at the .01 level. 
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TAB' E 5: 

TAE lATION of the RESPONSES TO THE DEMOGRAPHIC QUESTIONNAIRE(N = 78) 





n 


'-, 




f'l 






n 


.0 




STATUS OF 






AGE OF 






nCCliP/iTTON DF 

\Juwur/Ai lull \j I 








FATHER 






OLDEST CHILD 




i 


FATHER 








natural / 


67 


86% 


four (4) 


35 


46% 


professional 


13 


19% 




step 


4 


S% 


five (5) 


1 


• n 


clerical sale 


) 17 


25% 




guardian 


0 




six (6) 


1 


1% 


services 


7 


10% 




grand, other 


0 




seven (7) 


4 


5% 


farn^, fish 


2 


•30/ 
J /o 




none 


7 


9% 


more than 7 


36 


46% 


processing 




4% 




STATUS OF 






AGE OF YOUNG- 






machine trade 


: 8 


12% 




MOTHER 






EST CHILD 


























uci 1 Lri wur Is 


n 






natural 


77 


99% 


zero (0) 


10 


13% 






















b LrUC LU rd 1 








step 


1 


n 


one (1) 


9 


12% 


work 


7 


10% 




guardian 


0 




two (2) 


8 


10% 


r^isc. 


5 


9% 




grand, other 


0 




three (3) 


7 


9% 


unemployed 


4 


6% 




nnnp 


n 




fniJV^ fAl 






part-time 


0 






iiui iL3L.r\ ur 






NIIMRFP OF YFAR*^ 






Al^^OUNT OF ADDITIONAL HOU 




CHILDREN 






IN FARGO 






PER WEEK 








one (1) 


10 


13% 


0-1 


9 


12% 


zero 


60 


77'. 




two (2) 


29 


37% 


2-3 


12 


15% 


1-9 


13 


17% 




three (3) 


24 


31% 


4-5 


13 


17% 


10-19 


5 


6% 




four (4) 


8 


10% 


6-7 


7 


9% 


over 19 


0 






more than 4 


7 


9% 


more than 7 


37 


47% 


OCCUPATION OF 





















MOTHER 








NUMBER OF OLD- 






NUMBER OF YEARS 














ER CHILDREN 






AT PRESENT 






professional 


2 


3% 










RESIDENCE 














zero (0) 


39 


50% 








clerical sale 


7 


9% 








zero (0) 


11 


14% 










one (1) 


10 


13% 








services 


7 


9% 










one (1) 


19 


24% 










two (2) 


17 


22% 








farm, fish 


0 










two (2) 


9 


12% 










three (3) 


5 


6% 








processing 


1 


1% 










three (3) 


8 


10% 










more than 3 


7 


9% 








machine trad^ 


0 












more man j 


1 


A no/ 


bench* work 




















1 


1% 
















structural ; 




















work I 

i 


0 


















misc. 


2 


3% 




O 
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. unemployed !47 


60% 
















part-time ' 


11 


14% 





TABLE 6: 

A TABLE OF PRE AND POST 
OF PARENTS, DIFFERENCES 
POST TO PRE MEANS 

VARIABLE 
Teacher 

Testing Program 
Course of Study 
Administration 
Individual Instruction 
Parent Involvement 
Special Education 
Pre-School Education 
Fargo School System 
Federal Aid 



MEANS ON THE VARIOUS CONCEPTS OF THE ATTITUDE SURVEYS 
OF POST AND PRE MEANS AND RESULTS OF T-TEST COMPARING 



PRE-MEAN POST-MEAN POST t- 



(82) 


(10) 


-PRE 


TEST 




37.74 


35, 


,30 


-1.44 


-0.99 


MS 


34.29 


31 


.40 


-2.89 


-1.26 


NS 


35.80 


36. 


,00 


0.20 


0.12 


NS 


36.24 


34. 


,90 


' -1.34 


-0.71 


NS 




37. 


,20 




-U. bo 


INo 


37.21 


35. 


,90 


-1.31 


-0.84 


NS 


36.15 


36. 


,10 


-0.05 


-0.03 


NS 


35.84 


37. 


,40 


1.56 


0.82 


NS 


31.89 


33. 


,70 


1.81 


0.80 


NS 


34.15 


35, 


.20 


1.05 


0.51 


NS 



TOTAL 



357.37 354.10 



-3.27 



-0.25 



TABLE 7: 

A TABLE OF PRE AND POST MEANS CN THE VARIOUS CONCEPTS OF THE ATTITUDE- SURVEYS 
OF ADVISORY COUNCIL MEMBERS, DIFFERENCES OF POST AND PRE MEANS .AND RESULTS OF 
T-TEST COKPARING POST TO PRE MEANS 



PRE-MEAN PCST-MEAN POST T- 
VARIABLE. (17 ) -PRE TE ST 



Teacher 


36, 


.76 


36, 


.83 


0, 


.07 


0 


.03 


NS 


Testing Program 


29, 


.76 


33. 


,17 


3, 


.41 


0, 


,93 


NS 


Course of Study 


32, 


,12 


33. 


,33 


1 , 


,21 


0. 


,43 


NS 


Administration 


24, 


.38 


38, 


.17 


3, 


.29 


1, 


.27 


NS 


I nd i V i dua 1 Ins true ti on 




.65 


38, 


,50 


3, 


.85 


1 , 


,30 


NS 


Parent Involvement 


OA 




36, 


.33 


2, 


.01 


0. 


,77 


NS 


Special Education 


'J w' - 


.00 


35. 


,33 


0, 


,33 


Q, 


,17 


NS 


Pre-School Education 


34, 


.00 


38, 


,S3 


4, 


,83 


1 , 


.47 


NS 


Fargo School System 


31 . 


. 53 


33. 


.67 


0 


.14 


0, 


.53 


NS 


Federal Aid 


31 , 


T 


35. 


,17 




.93 


1 , 


.15 


NS 


TOTAL 


334. 


76 


359. 


,83 


25, 


07 


1 

1 . 


28 


NS 
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ONE-DAY IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP COMPONENT 
PRE- KINDERGARTEN PRESCRIPTIVE TEACHING PROGRAM 



POST TEST 

OBJECTIVE : In order to demonstrate a knowledge of the content of the in-service workshop, 
the participants will correctly respond to 8076 of the test items cited below. 



TEST ITEMS : 

!• The Prescriptive Teaching Program is being financed by a federal title program. 
Please identify the title of the program: . 

2. Identify the number and title of all project personnel. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d, 
e. 



3. Two procedures will be used to evaluate the program. in each instance a job title 
is assigned to the person performing the evaluation. Please identify one of the 
evaluation procedures by job title: ^ 

4, During the remaining in-service training period planned this summer three additional 
activities are scheduled. Please identify two of these three activities: 



a. 

b. 



5. The primary goal of the Prescriptive Teaching Program is: 

a. to identify children who may encounter difficulty in school at a 

later date, 

b. to provide select children with the readiness skills essential to 

success in kindergarten and the first grade. 
c. to determine whether children can be programmed for on an individual 

basis, 

. d. to determine whether a correlation can be established between a program 

emphasizing language development and later school success. 



During the instructional component of this project, teachers are to contact one 
specific staff member whenever information is sought. Please identify that staff 
member by title; 

Are the objectives below stated in at least performance (behavioral terms)? Does 
each at least name an act the learner would be performing when demonstrating that 
he has achieved the objective? 



a. To understand the principles of salesmanship. 

b. To be able to write three examples of the logical 
fallacy of the undistributed middle. 

c. To be able to understand the meaning of Ohm*s Law. 

d. To be able to name the bones of the body. 
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YES NO 



-2- 

YES MO 

e. To be able to list tlie principles of secondary 

school, administration, 

f. To knov/ the plays of Shakespeare. 

g. To really understand the law of magnetism, 

h. To be able to identify instructional objectives 
that indicate what the learner will be doing when 

demonstrating achievement of the objective. 

8. Given below are two characteristics of a statement of instructional objectives. 

A. Identifies the behavior to be demonstrated by the students. 

B. Indicates a stiindard of criterion or acceptable performance. 

Are each of these characteristics present in each of the objectives below? For 
each objective below, check whether each of theso characteristics is present. 

A B 

The student must be able to understand the theory 

of evolution. Evidence of understanding will be 
obtained from \ written essay on evolution. 

The student is to be able to complete a 100-item 

multiple-choice Gxamination on the subject of marine 
biology. The lower limit of acceptable performance 
will be 85 items answered correctly within an exam- 
ination period of 90 minutes. 

The student must be able to correctly name each item ^ 

depicted by each of a series o f 20 blueprints.- 

To demonstrate his ability to read an assembly blue- 

print, the student must be able to make the item 
depicted by the blueprint given him at the time of: 
examination. Student will be allowed the use of all 
tools in the shop. 

During the final examination, and without reference, 

the student must be able to write a description of 
the steps involved in making a blueprint. 

The student is to be able to draw his service re- 

volver and fire five rounds (shots) from the hip 
within a period of three seconds. At 25 yards.- all 
rounds must hit the standard silhouette target; at 
1 ' yards he must Iiit with at least two of his five 
rounds. 

The student must know vjell the five cardinal rules 

of homicide investigation. 

The studc-.L must be able to fi .1 1 out a s':^ndard 

accident rcp«^r (: , 
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A B 



i. The student must be able to write a coherent essay 

on the subject "How to Write Objectives for a Course 
in Law Appreciation." Student may use all references 
noted during the course, as well as class notes. 
Student must write his essay on paper provided by 
the examiner* 

j. Beside each oi: the following psychological principles, 

the student must be able to write the name of the 
authors of experiments on which the principle is 
based (list of principles appended). 

k. Given a list of objectives, the learner should be 

able to evaluate each. 

1. To list the important characteristics of branching 

and linear sel f- instruc tional programs. 

m. The student is to be able to name and give an 

example of each of six programiTiing techniques . 
useful for eliciting a correct response. To be 
considered correct, items listed by the student 
must appear on the handout entitled ^^Programming 
Techniques^' issued by the instructor during the course. 

n. To develop logical approaches in the solution of . 

personnel problems . 

Here is a rather poorly stated objective; 

The student must be able to understand the laws pertaining to contracts. 

Indicate whether the following test situations would have to be considered appropriate 
for testing whether the objective had been achieved. 

Not 

Tes t Situations Appropriate Appropriate 

a. . The learner is asked to x>7rite the name of each 

of the justices of the Supreme Court. 

b. Given a contract with certain legal teruis circled, 

the student is ask.ed to write a definition of each 

of the circled terms. 

c. Given a legal contract and a list of contract laws, 

the learner is asked to indicate which of the laws, 

if any, are violated by the wording of the contract. 

d. The student is asked to answer 50 multiple-choice 

questions on the subject of legal contracts. ,s 

Which of the test situations below would be appropriate for eliciting the kind of 
behavior by which you could tell if the student had reached the objective? 



Objective : Given a properly functioning audiometer of any model, the student 

must be able to make the adjustments and control settings necessary 
prior to the conduct of a standard hearing test. 



Not 

Appropriate Appropriate " 

Test Si L uations 

a. List the steps, in their proper order, for setting 

up an auci LotrteLer for use* 



b. Proceed to the audiometer on Table 5, and sot it 

up so that it can be used to administer a standard 

hearing te.st. 

c. Describe the steps followed in the conduct of a 

standard hearing test:. 

d. Discuss the role of tlie audiometer in the liearlng 

• clinic. 

l \ " -^^1 " 1 nscruc tions - please check the term which corresponds with underlined 
behavior characteristic la each of these items. 

11. The student will circle the multi ple c hoice q uestions . . . 

a. Learning Domain - 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 

12. Without the use of a slide rule . . . 



a . L e a r n i ti g Dora a i n 

b. . Te. ri:iiiiai Behavior 

c. Given 

Rest rict ion 

d . P e r f o r n 1 a ne e C r i t o r 1 a 

e . Appr opr i a t e Le ar nin g Ac t i v i ty 



1 3 . In order to develop a better understanding of the val ues which affect 
in dividual bclKivior . . . 

a . Lo a r n I n g Doni a i n 

b. Terminal Behavior 

Given 

Re strict ion 

d. Performance Criteria 

e» Appropriate Learning; Activity ji 



^ Q ^^^ ^ dent wi 11 be able to use his textbook in coinputino the answ-viirs 

a. Learning Domain 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 



. . . will run Lhe 100 yard dash in less Lhan 12 seconds 

a. Learning Domain 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 



. . . the student: wi 1 1 list eight of the ten major authors in English 
literature during the nineteenth century ... 

a. Learning Domain 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 



. . . the student will list eight of the ten major authors in English 
literature during the nineteenth century ... 

a. Learning Domal ' 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e» Appropriate Learning Activity 



^' To show that the s tudent can visually discriminate a "b^' from a '^d" 

a. Learning Domain • 

b. Terminal Behavior ^ 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 



9, The student will solve . . . 



a. Learning Domain 

b . Terminal Behavi or 

c. Given 

Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 

0. ... will" select 18 out of 20 answe rs correctly . . . 



a. Learning Domain 

b. Terminal Behavior 

c. Given 
Restriction 

d. Performance Criteria 

e. Appropriate Learning Activity 



21. 



The term "educational contract" or "contrac t" is used interchangeably with other 
terms, phrases, or definitions. There are at least two terms which are associated 
with the term' "contract" and have the same meaning. Please name one of these terms. 



a. 



22. Although contracts vary £rom school district to school district, thet^i are at least 
seven common infornnation sections that are found on almost every contract. List 
five of the seven conunon information sections that are found on contracts. 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e. 



23. Listed below are five statements about the primary purpose for the use of educational 
contracts. Place a "C" by those statements you believe to be primary purposes for the 
use of educational contracts. Place a ^'v/ " by those statements you believe are not 
primary purposes for the use of educational contracts. 



a. To serve as a system of accountability. 

b. To provide an opportunity for learning at varied i*atcs. 

c. To free the teacher from making presentations. 

d. To accommodate the sequencing of multi-grade level materials. 

e. To increase the opportunity for individualized attention to exceptional 
children. 



24, The one bigges t problem in the use of contracts is: 



a. They are often inappropriately used. 

b. They minimize individual contact by the teachers. 

c. They bore students. 

d. They depersonalize learning. 



